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and trade were impossible with no one to protect the merchant
and make safe the roads.

As far as the kings were concerned, the internal danger Feebleness of
was equally important. They were unable not only to repel Authority
the invaders, but even to maintain order within their king-
doms. They could enforce neither the obedience of their
subjects nor even the duties of their officials. The essential
link in the structure, provided by the missi dominici, had
disappeared. Margraves and counts, who had been royal
officials under Charlemagne, became independent masters of
the territory they were supposed to govern for the king, and
took advantage of his weakness to disregard their duties and
to destroy his sovereignty. In the initiative they displayed
against the invaders lay the justification of their disobedience.
Robert the Strong, count of Paris, and his son Odo, had fought
the Northmen while the kings, Charles the Bald and Charles
the Fat, had weakly yielded to them. The house of Liudolf
had defended Saxony against Slavs and Northmen, the
margrave Liutpold had organised the defence of Bavaria
against the Magyars. These had won great prestige, and
their families a position of independent greatness, as a result.
And lesser men looked to them, and to such as them, for the
protection which it was the king's duty to give. The weak
man could only preserve his land from the invader if he put
himself and it under the protection of a stronger. Hence
the system of commendation, by which the small man gave
up his land to the great man, and received it back, with the
lord's protection, in return for definite services that he had
to render. As the lord's domain increased, he became more
important and more exclusive. The small freeholder became
a tenant, and lost his status thereby. The extent of the land
he surrendered determined his position; the less he had to
give, the lower his place in the social scale. Comzncndation
and class distinctions were not novelties, but in the past they
had been mainly due to economic causes; in the ninth
century the causes were mainly political, and so the principal
effect was to introduce a radical change into the political
structure of society.

Thus began that organisation of society to which we give The bcgin-
the name feudal.   It was not a system, thought-out and^S80*
clearly  defined;   it  developed naturally  from  conditionsfeudaltol